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antry of all lands. The country-people of southern Europe, how- 
ever, possess a brightness of the eyes and a mobility of the mouth 
which prevent them ever having the dogged stupid air of the 
English peasantry. This woman's face is made lovely by the 
peculiar tint of her dark skin (which is not, of course, adequately 
reproduced in our engraving), and by her arched brows and pecu- 
liarly Spanish nose. The large mouth and full lips are indicative 
of the loving and coquettish nature which is inherent in the 
daughters of Spain. These traits are skillfully suggested by the 
artist, and the posture into which he has thrown the head and 
shoulders adds grace and intelligent action. 

The suggestion of the whole face by part of it is more em- 
phatically marked in the other figure. The merest outline of the 
man's features is revealed, yet so well has the artist accomplished 
his purpose that we feel as if we were looking at the entire physi- 
ognomy. The mischievous, expectant, half-authoritative look is 
evident, although we really are left to imagine it. We may 
readily picture to ourselves the laughing eyes which compliment 
the happy fellow's companion far more eloquently than his words 
can — for uncultured human nature is lacking in facility of speech 
to make known its sentiments, but wealthy in uneducated facial 
expression. The whole figure of the man proclaims vigorous 
vitality, the result of that healthful existence which is not too 
indolent or too industrious. 

This artist, by the way Mr. Treuenfels, long time a resident of 
Vienna, has frequently given genre pictures of this special style 
— that is, portraying the simple incidents in the lives of Italian 
and Spanish peasants. A more picturesque field for a genre painter 
it would be difficult to find. The suppleness of limb of southern 
Europeans give their forms an easy stateliness which can not be 
matched by those whose muscles are seasoned by the cold win- 
ters of the north. There is also a delicate fullness of outline, not 
coarse like the contours of the lower classes of other climates, 
which affords the artist opportunity to fill his canvas with gentle 
curves even if it contain nothing but human figures. That Mr. 
Treuenfels has mastered the use of his pencil in this direction is 
seen by the graceful bearing he has given to the whole figure of 
the man, from head to heel. 

There is much humor in his art, exhibited in this instance, 
not only in the human pair, but in the long-suffering beast who is 
so ruthlessly trodden under foot. The donkey has a most com- 
ical expression on his sober face, as if he were an eccentric per- 
son of his kind, and needed only a little more intelligence (for he 
undoubtedly has nous) to crack a bottle and a joke with every 
good fellow he meets on his travels. This power to make animals 
look supremely funny is one of Mr. Treuenfels' gifts. It is pos- 
sessed in a high degree by our own Beard, and we must accord 
to Mr. Treuenfels something of the same appreciation which we 
show for the American artist. 

The peculiar value of the subjects which Mr. Treuenfels is in 
the habit of treating is much enhanced by the surroundings amid 
which he finds them. The many-colored clothing, the varied 
architecture, the arches and narrow streets, are all introduced in 
this picture, except that the superb colors of the painter's canvas 
can not be reproduced. To what pre-eminence of beauty such 
subjects may be raised, by a true rendition of the rich atmosphere 
which always bathes them, is best illustrated in this country by 
the magnificent paintings of S. R. Gifford. The canvas of Mr. 
Treuenfels is not less attractive in coloring, and one acquainted 
with the scenes of which this is an example will have the extreme 
beauty of the atmosphere tints suggested to him by the tone of 
the artist's work, as seen from the engraving. — W. Mayberry. 



THE SECRET PANEL. 

This picture is a lively reproduction of a scene frequent in 
England two hundred years ago, in the stormy times when 
Roundhead and Cavalier cast angry glances at each other in the 
street, when they were not actually fighting, and families were 
divided by the fortunes of civil strife. The original painting is 
from the brush of Mr. Sansom, an English artist, who always 
touches a subject of this kind with a cleverness which is seldom 
surpassed. He is an industrious student, as a noted artist needs 
to be ; and the proof of his extensive and appreciative reading is 
to be found, in this picture, in the care with which the minutest 



details of the architecture and dress of the seventeenth century 
are truthfully copied. The broad, stately staircase, adorned with 
that magnificent, heavy carving in wood, which is characteristic 
of the Carolian reigns, forms a superb background to the central 
figure. The two dragons which surmount two of the pillars on 
the stairway, and the crowned figure beyond them, indicate that 
the house is the abode of a royal family — if not part of the 
reigning family at least so directly connected with a race of 
kings, that they have the right to assert their royal blood by 
such tokens as these. The coats-of-arms held by these statues 
are no less positive a sign of the nobility of the race which pos- 
sess them. We see the floors of this house or palace uncarpeted 
— a fashion which lovers of the styles of the Charleses affect at 
this day, though for no good reason. 

Turning to the more immediate subject of the picture, we find 
the sliding panel faithfully drawn, even to the catches, which 
were made to obey a hidden spring, constructed with that cun- 
ning ingenuity which the architects of a former time were mas- 
ters of. The dress of the lady is no less true to the era supposed 
to be represented. The richly flowered material, the falling skirt, 
the puffed and coquettish overskirt, the square-cut bodice, all 
belong to the years preceding William III. 

We may judge, by the pleased, expectant, and timid expres- 
sion on the girl's face (a right honest English one), that she is 
opening the secret door to admit her lover. This is no indication 
of parents' displeasure, and all that, for in the times of which we 
are speaking many honorable things had to be done by stealth. 
Then and later many a noble cavalier was obliged to visit his 
sweetheart by night, crawling through the brush and behind 
hedges. Nor were visits made in such fashion always those of 
love. Manly projects and stern business received aid many a 
time from some careful friend, who, with important information, 
journeyed by night and hid by day until he reached his destina- 
tion. Secret panels were among the most useful adjuncts of plots 
and silent gatherings at midnight ; and not a few noble women 
stood at the proper moment, as stands the fair girl in the picture, 
ready to slip back a piece of the innocent-looking wall, and ad- 
mit some one who might hold the destiny of a king in his grasp. 

The execution of the picture is worthy of the highest praise. 
Not only is the utmost exactness discernible in the drawing of 
all parts of it ; but the light and shade are so artistically man- 
aged as to display to the best advantage all the salient points 
of the scene, and are moreover true to nature in every way. 
These qualities are seenon the staircase, the upper part of which 
is brightly illuminated by the sunlight, while the space under it 
is in comparative darkness. The rich carving of the balustrade, 
to which we have already referred, gives the artist an unusual 
opportunity to portray the most delicate effects of light. The 
bright edges of the wood in the interstices of the carvings are 
no less beautiful when well delineated on canvas than when seen 
in reality. The hazy glimmer of half-light which surrounds the 
brighter parts is suggestive of the warm sun of May, and the 
checkered shadow thrown on the steps from the ornamental 
work is like the uncertain shadow of a leafy tree in summer. 
The artist has produced a peculiarly pleasing effect by this imagi- 
native treatment of his subject. While imbuing his picture with 
life and activity, he has managed to remind us, by this singular 
arrangement of light, of the drowsy sweetness of that dolce far 
niente which comes over us in the warm, lazy atmosphere of a 
June day, even when it comes at some other season. 

The same clever handling of bright and dark effects is per- 
ceptible in the half-opened panel which allows the sunlight from 
without to stream over a part of the inner wall, and to bathe the 
form of the girl in a brightness which reveals her beauty and 
completes the charm of the whole picture. 

Mr. Sansom has done few better things than this, and the en- 
graving serves, as well as an engraving can, to convey a correct 
idea of the painting. Indeed, it is evident in every line and touch 
that the engraver has entered fully into the feeling which ac- 
tuated the artist, and has spared no pains to render faithfully the 
effects intended ; and that this is no easy task, and is one requir- 
ing not only patient labor but consummate skill on the part of 
the engraver, will not be denied by any connoisseur. At the same 
time it requires, to do these things well, something, else in the 
engraver, and that is, the true artist spirit — which has here 
been shown. —M. Fleming. 



